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The  Big  Bang 


^yHEN  23  Japanese  fishermen  were  sprinkled  with  deadly  dust  from  a 

hydrogen  bomb  exploded  93  miles  away  the  course  of  human 
history  was  changed.  This  was  a  watershed  ;  from  then  on  the  stream 
must  run  in  a  new  direction. 

We  do  not  yet  know  which  way  the  stream  will  run.  There  are 
alternative  courses  ahead — one  of  them  plainly  marked  “Annihilation  ”. 
But  we  can  begin  to  glimpse  the  new  possibilities  and  to  see  the  part 
which  human  will  and  foresight  can  play  in  directing  the  stream  into 
safe  and  fruitful  channels.  We  can  perceive  that  international  politics 
must  undergo  a  revolutionary  change.  Our  task — an  urgent  one — must 
be  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  change,  to  relate  it  to  other  changes 
in  the  post-war  world,  and  to  draw  the  appropriate  conclusions  for 
international  policy. 

If  international  policy  must  change,  then  the  international  aims  and 
perspectives  of  socialists  must  change.  So  too  must  the  foreign  policy 
of  individual  nations,  and  not  least  that  of  Britain  and  of  the  British 
Labour  Party.  It  is  time  for  British  socialists  to  look  at  the  world  with 
new  eyes.  When  they  do  so  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the 
Labour  Party  will  be  compelled  to  recognise  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
Ernest  Bevin  has  about  as  much  relevance  to  the  hydrogen  bomb  age 
as  the  foreign  policy  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
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Explosive  Forces 


^HE  HYDROGEN  BOMB  is  Only  One 
of  several  factors  of  change 
in  the  world.  It  has  appeared  at  a 
time  when  technical,  political  and 
social  forces  are  at  work  which 
create  potentially  explosive  situa¬ 
tions.  The  art  of  politics  in  the 
coming  years  will  be  to  resolve 
those  situations  without  setting  off 
the  hydrogen  bomb. 

New  technical  and  political 
forces. 

The  new  technical  factors  are 
well  known.  The  accelerating  pace 
of  scientific  invention  itself  makes 
for  uncertainty  and  restlessness. 
New  raw  materials,  like  oil  and 
uranium,  suddenly  acquire  signifi¬ 
cance,  change  the  economic  pros¬ 
pects  of  barren  lands  and  attract 
nations  in  search  of  sources  of 
more  power  and  wealth.  A  world 
interchange  of  economic  activity 
comes  into  being.  Rapid  com¬ 
munications  spread  new  ideas  to 
all  corners  of  the  globe.  World 
Conferences  take  place  every  other 
week.  The  consciousness  of  new 
social  needs  and  new  political 
aspirations  embrace  millions  of 
people  in  an  almost  simultaneous 
movement.  Technologically, 
although  not  yet  politically,  the 
world  becomes  one  unit. 


The  political  disunity  of  the 
world  is  the  product  of  the  clash 
between  old  social  forms  and  newly 
emerging  social  forces.  The  most 
significant  of  the  old  forms  are  the 
outdated  social  and  political  sys¬ 
tems  existing  in  a  number  of 
countries  (feudalistic,  oligarchic, 
capitalistic,  and  so  on),  and,  above 
all,  the  system  of  independent,  self- 
determining  nation-states.  The 
system  of  nation-states  has  under¬ 
gone  two  significant  changes  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  century  or  so,  and 
especially  since  1918.  On  the  one 
hand  there  has  been  a  splitting  up 
of  larger  groupings  (Austro-Hun- 
gary,  Ottoman  Empire,  British  and 
French  Empires)  into  numerous, 
often  small,  independent  nations. 
On  the  other  hand  there  has  leen 
the  emergence  of  a  few  Great 
Powers  and,  from  out  of  them,  two 
super-Powers — the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — who  today 
dominate  the  world  political  scene. 
If  we  define  a  Great  Power  as  one 
which,  like  Britain,  is  able  to  exert 
significant  power  and  influence  out¬ 
side  its  own  frontiers,  then  we  can 
define  a  super-Power  as  one  whose 
influence  is  felt  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  existence  of  two  super¬ 
powers  creates  potentially  the  most 
dangerous  threat  to  world  peace. 
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If  there  were  only  one  there  would 
be  no  rival,  no  challenge.  The 
world  would  remain  largely  at 
peace,  probably  at  the  price  of 
some  loss  of  liberty.  If  there  were 
three  there  would  be  a  balance, 
with  the  possibility  of  a  mediator 
when  any  two  looked  like  coming 
to  blows.  With  two,  however,  the 
thought  must  be  ever  present  that 
whichever  knocks  out  the  other  will 
be  the  world  conqueror.  Even  if 
this  thought  is  suppressed,  fear 
that  the  other  super-Power  will 
seek  world  conquest  must  be  a  con¬ 
stant  irritant  and  incitement  10 
action.  The  consequent  piling  up 
of  arms,  and  the  frantic  search  for 
bases  and  allies,  has  been  the  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  of  the  post¬ 
war  world. 


The  new  social  forces 

This  tendency  for  the  world  to  be 
divided  up  between  two  hostile 
blocs  has  been  partly  intensified, 
but  also  partly  modified,  by  the  new 
social  forces  which  have  been  set 
in  motion  since  the  war.  Of  these 
the  most  significant  are:  firstly,  the 
spread  of  Communism  as  a  social 
gospel  attracting  millions  of  people 
whose  standards  and  history  incline 
them  to  regard  economic  and  social 
emancipation  as  more  important 
than  political  liberty  ;  secondly,  the 
revolt  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa  against  economic  injustice 
and  against  alien  (colonial)  rule 
thirdly,  the  continued  expansion  of 
the  American  economic  colossus, 
with  its  emphatic  preference  for 
uncontrolled  “  private  enterprise.” 


These  explosive  forces  have  bred 
a  series  of  conflicts :  between 
Colonial  Powers  and  their  subject 
peoples ;  between  closed  state- 
controlled  economies  and  those 
seeking  open  doors  for  private 
enterprise ;  between  Communist 
parties  and  those  based  on  re¬ 
actionary  (capitalist,  religious, 
feudalistic)  forces  or  on  liberal 
democratic  traditions. 

Polarisation  round  the  super¬ 
powers 

Some  of  these  conflicting  forces 
have  tended  to  become  polarised 
around  the  two  main  power-centres 
— America  and  Russia — thus  inten¬ 
sifying  the  world  division.  To 
America  adhere  the  forces  of  free 
enterprise,  political  reaction,  and 
— to  some  extent  also — liberal 
democracy.  To  Russia  adhere  the 
forces  of  Communism,  State-con- 
trolled  economy,  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  anti-colonialism.  Mistakes 
made  by  both  sides  have  helped 
to  drive  uncommitted  groups  to  one 
pole  or  the  other.  Russian  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Marshall  Aid  and  rigid  im¬ 
position  of  communist  uniformity 
helped  to  drive  millions  of  West 
Europeans,  including  Democratic 
Socialists  and — for  a  time — Yugo¬ 
slav  Communists,  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  camp.  American  hostility  to 
Communist  China  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  close  military  alliances 
dominated  by  Colonial  or  ex- 
Colonial  Powers  (nato  and  seato) 
turned  millions  of  Asians  and 
Africans  towards  Russia,  or  at 
least  away  from  the  West. 
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Non-alignment 

This  grim  picture  of  a  divided 
world  must  be  qualified  by  two 
important  factors.  Democratic 
Socialism,  which  had  its  moment 
of  temporary  triumph  between 
1945  and  1948,  still  offers  a  poten¬ 
tial  alternative  to  both  capitalism 
and  communism  and  may  be  able 
to  act  again  as  a  pacifying  and 
bridge-building  force.  Perhaps 
more  important — certainly  at  the 
present  time — is  the  emergence 
amongst  the  newly  independent 
nations  of  something  like  a  Third 
Group  not  committed  militarily, 
politically  or  ideologically,  to  either 
of  the  two  main  power  blocs.  This 
Group,  led  by  India,  and  with 
several  adherents  in  South  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  North  Africa  and 
even  Europe  (Jugoslavia)  has 
already  played  a  significant  part  by 
mediating  in  Korea,  Indo-China 
and  Suez.  It  appears  destined  to 
exercise  increasing  influence  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  international 
discussions  on  disarmament,  nuclear 
power,  and  economic  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  these  countries,  despite 
all  blandishments,  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  “  non-alignment  ”  (often 
miscalled  “  neutralism  ”)  is  one  of 
the  few  really  bright  spots  on  the 
international  scene. 

Yet  the  explosive  forces  remain: 
the  forces  of  nationalism,  im¬ 
perialism,  capitalism,  communism 
and  anti-colonialism.  They  oper¬ 
ate  in  fields  where  the  civilising  of 
power  through  the  procedure  of 
conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial 
tribunals  and  unarmed  police 


sanction  are  as  yet  practically  un¬ 
known.  They  can  provoke  dis¬ 
putes  in  which  resort  to  the  un¬ 
civilised  power  of  naked  violence 
can  set  whole  regions,  perhaps  the 
whole  world,  ablaze. 

It  is  into  this  highly  charged 
atmosphere  that  the  ultimate  arm 
of  violence — the  hydrogen  bomb — 
has  been  suddenly  thrust. 


The  consequences  of  the 
H-Bomb 

Everyone  now  knows  that  a  war 
fought  with  hydrogen  bombs  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
would  destroy  most  of  civilisation, 
kill  a  large  part  of  the  world’s 
population  and  probably  cause  the 
permanent  degeneration  of  the 
human  race.  This  is  known  to  the 
rulers  in  Moscow  and  Washington, 
and  to  the  man  in  every  street  in 
the  world. 

The  main  consequence  of  this 
new  fact  in  human  history  is  that 
world  war,  or  any  war  likely  to 
develop  into  a  world  war,  has  be¬ 
come  an  absurdity.  No  one  can 
gain  from  such  a  war:  all  must 
lose.  This  is  the  real  turning  point 
in  human  history.  It  means  that 
man  has  now  to  civilise  the  forms 
and  use  of  power  in  all  fields  of 
human  relations  or  perish. 

Between  the  two  wars  nations 
signed  paper  pledges  to  “renounce 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.”  There  is  now  no  need  for 
paper  pledges :  war  has  ceased  to 
be  a  usable  instrument  of  national 
policy.  All  countries  must  now 
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seek  to  avoid  general  war.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
will  be  successful.  So  long  as 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
their  means  of  delivery  continue  to 
be  manufactured  and  so  long  as 
nations,  inevitably,  seek  to  outstrip 
one  another  in  military  technique 
and  the  accumulation  of  arms,  fear 
and  tension  will  continue  to 
exacerbate  relations  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  accidental,  or  lunati- 
cally  deliberate,  firing  of  the 
powder  keg  will  remain. 

Yet  for  a  time  the  so-called 
“  mutual  deterrent  ”  effect  of 
nuclear  weapons  does  offer  man¬ 
kind  a  breathing  space,  which  must 
be  used  for  the  total  re-adjustment 
of  national  policies  to  the  new 
situation.  Nations  and  peoples 
must  come  to  recognise  not  only 
the  fact  that  war  has  ceased  to  be 
a  usable  instrument  of  policy,  but 
also  the  consequences  of  that  fact. 
The  first  and  most  important  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  threats  of  force 
are  as  futile  as  force  itself,  and 
that  national  aims  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field  must  be  sought  by 
other  means  than  war,  or  the  threat 
of  war. 

Power  relations  between  the 
Power  Blocs 

These  general  conclusions  apply 
with  special  force  to  the  power- 
political  relations  between  the  two 
main  blocs.  We  have  now  reached 
what  Sir  Winston  Churchill  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  1955  Defence  Debate 
as  hydrogen-bomb  “  saturation ” 
“.  .  .  the  point  where,  although 


one  Power  is  stronger  than  the 
other  .  .  .  both  are  capable  of  in¬ 
flicting  crippling  or  quasi-mortal 
injury  on  the  other  or,  more 
simply,  the  point  when  “  mutual 
annihilation  ”  becomes  possible. 
This  means  the  collapse  of  the 
whole  Western  policy  of  building 
up  “  a  preponderance  of  power  ” 
over  the  Soviet  bloc.  “  Fultonism” 
(for  this  Western  policy  was  first 
enunciated  in  Churchill’s  speech  at 
Fulton,  Missouri,  in  March,  1946) 
is  bankrupt.  The  Soviet  bloc  has 
now  achieved  virtual  Fl-bomb 
parity  with  the  West,  while  it  re¬ 
tains  its  superiority  over  the  West 
in  conventional  armed  forces. 


Massive  Retaliation — Bluff  or 
Lunacy  ? 

We  therefore  already  face  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  neither  of  the  two 
main  power  blocs  is  in  a  position 
to  enforce  its  will  on  the  other. 
For  the  American  bloc  this  must 
mean  the  abandonment  of  the  Holy 
War  against  Communism:  that  is, 
of  attempting  to  overthrow  com¬ 
munist  regimes  by  force  or  threat 
of  force.  The  Dulles  “  art  of 
going  to  the  brink  of  war  without 
getting  into  war  ”  is  already  out  of 
date.  It  might  have  worked  a  year 
or  two  ago  ;  it  can  no  longer  work 
when  both  sides  are  capable  of 
“massive  retaliation”.  To  continue 
to  skip  on  the  brink  in  the  new 
situation  can  only  be  the  act  of  a 
bluffer  or  a  lunatic.  The  strategy 
of  “  building  up  positions  of 
strength  from  which  to  negotiate  ” 
becomes  meaningless  when  both 
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sides  know  that  they  cannot  use 
their  strength. 

Equally  for  the  Communist  side 
the  military  stalemate  must  mean 
the  end  of  Soviet  military  backing 
for  local  communist  revolts  and  the 
final  abandonment  of  any  thought 
of  violent  world  revolution  against 
capitalism.  The  Twentieth  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  cpsu  merely  registered 
the  new  situation. 

These  are  the  new  facts  of 
modern  life.  Yet  some  statesmen, 


with  their  minds  conditioned  by  the 
traditional  policies  of  the  past,  may 
find  it  so  difficult  to  put  aside 
power  concepts  based  on  military 
force  that — as  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters’  Conference  at  Geneva  last 
year  showed — they  are  unable  to 
adjust  their  policies  to  the  new 
realities  of  the  hydrogen-bomb  age. 
When  diplomats  fail  to  change  with 
the  times,  the  common  man  must 
step  in  to  force  the  pace.  It  is 
the  common  man  who  stands  to 
lose  all  if  the  attempt  fails. 


New  Axioms  of  Foreign  Policy 


We  will  try  to  assist  the  diplo- 
”  mats  by  drawing  up  a  new  set 
of  axioms  of  foreign  policy  derived 
from  the  social  and  technological 
revolutions  of  our  age.  The  domi¬ 
nant  theme  is  that  we  must  now 
resolve  situations  of  conflict  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  military  power :  that 
is,  without  a  hydrogen-bomb  war. 

Axiom  1.  In  the  H-bomb  age 
military  power  has  ceased  to  be  of 
primary  importance  as  a  means  of 
achieving  national  (or  group)  aims. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word 
“  primary  ”  is  even  necessary,  but 
it  has  to  be  recognised  that,  until 
a  single  world  security  system 
comes  into  existence,  military 
power  will  still  retain  some  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  purely  negative  charac¬ 
ter  ;  that  is,  as  a  means  of  indi¬ 
cating  a  readiness  to  fight  back  if 


attacked.  With  this  qualification, 
the  axiom  stands,  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  conclusions  for  National 
Defence  Forces  and  Budgets  must 
be  drawn. 

Axiom  2.  No  nation  (or  group) 
can  compel  another  substantial 
nation  (or  group)  by  threat  of 
force  to  give  up  a  vital  interest  or 
position. 

This  axiom  is  well  illustrated  by 
what  has  happened  in  Germany, 
where  the  Soviet  Union  retains  its 
position  in  Eastern  Germany  quite 
unmoved  by  the  ratification  of  the 
Paris  Agreements  or  the  threats 
(open  or  veiled)  of  West  German 
and  Western  leaders.  This  axiom 
leads  straight  to  the  third  one, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  present 
situation. 

Axiom  3.  Peaceful  co-existence 
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is  the  essential  condition  for  rela¬ 
tionships  between  conflicting  forces 
in  the  H-bomb  age. 

In  simple  terms  “  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  ”  means  what  it  says,  i.e., 
living  side  by  side  in  peace.  The 
term  does  not  represent  the  propa¬ 
gandist  aims  of  any  one  country  ; 
it  is  a  simple  condition  of  life  in 
the  new  world  of  unusable  violence. 

Peaceful  co-existence  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  in  the  world 
today  there  are  deep  differences  in 
political  and  economic  systems  and 
differing  national,  group  and  class 
aims  which  may  give  rise  to  con¬ 
flicts.  It  recognises  that  the  world 
dare  not  any  longer  allow  these 
conflicts  to  be  settled  by  the  arbi¬ 
trament  of  force.  It  implies  that 
differing  systems  must  tolerate  one 
another’s  existence  and  seek  either 
to  develop  independently  without 
violent  clashes  (“  competitive  co¬ 
existence  ”)  or,  wherever  possible, 
to  achieve  a  harmony  of  aim  and 
interest  and  work  together  (“  co¬ 
operative  existence  ”).  Another 
way  of  stating  the  matter  is  to  say 
that  the  aim  of  policy  must  be  to 
keep  the  Cold  War  cold,  and  to 
turn  it  wherever  possible  into  a 
warm  and  friendly  peace. 

If  the  principle  of  co-existence 
is  accepted,  then  certain  conclusions 
follow.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
there  must  be  mutual  tolerance  of 
differing  political  and  economic 
systems.  Mutual  criticism  there 
will  certainly  be,  but  it  must  stop 
short  of  interference  or  interven¬ 
tion.  Positively  there  should  be  the 
greatest  possible  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  different  systems  and  their 


raison  d’etre.  Old  imperialist 
democracies  like  Britain  and 
France,  for  example,  will  have  to 
learn  why  communist  states  tend 
to  be  authoritarian  and  why  young 
nations,  like  Egypt  and  Indonesia, 
are  sensitive  and  sometimes  arro¬ 
gant  about  their  national  indepen¬ 
dence  and  sovereign  rights. 

The  most  important  corollary  of 
co-existence  is  that  the  status  quo 
must  be  accepted  as  the  starting 
point  for  all  negotiations,  and 
changes,  where  they  are  desirable, 
can  be  sought  only  by  peaceful 
persuasion,  negotiation  or  arbitra¬ 
tion.  This  means  that  national 
frontiers,  political  regimes  and 
social  systems  must  be  accepted  as 
they  are  at  present,  and  no  attempt 
can  be  made  to  change  them  by 
force,  threat  of  force,  or  outside 
intervention.  This  may  mean  the 
acceptance,  for  the  time  being,  of  a 
number  of  things  we  dislike,  such 
as  the  undemocratic  governments 
in  Portugal,  East  Germany,  South 
Korea,  or  even  Franco  Spain.  It 
means  that  we  should  accept  the 
existing  German  frontiers  on  the 
Oder-Neisse  line,  that  we  should 
recognise  the  Baltic  States  as  a  part 
of  the  ussr,  and  stop  support¬ 
ing  the  subversive  activities  of 
political  refugees  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Poland  and  the  Ukraine. 
Russia  and  China,  on  their  side, 
would  have  to  refrain  from  mili¬ 
tary  or  economic  assistance  to  com¬ 
munist  movements  in  non-com¬ 
munist  countries,  and  China  should 
renounce  the  use  of  force  to  regain 
Formosa,  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

This  represents  a  kind  of  freez- 
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ing  of  the  existing  political  balance 
of  the  world — not  for  all  time,  but 
as  a  temporary  measure  in  order 
to  relax  tension  and  create  an 
atmosphere  free  from  fear,  in 
which  nations  can  proceed  to  settle 
their  differences  and  bring  about 
desirable  changes  by  other  means 
than  military  force. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  by 
non-violent  means  necessarily  im¬ 
plies  genuine  negotiations,  i.e.,  the 
working  out  of  compromise  settle¬ 
ments  by  means  of  mutual  conces¬ 
sions.  Whatever  procedures  are 
used,  whether  diplomatic  discus¬ 
sions,  Great  Power  conferences  or 
the  institutions  of  the  United 
Nations,  success  can  only  be 
achieved  if  both  parties  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  away  something  of 
their  maximum  demands.  One  can 
go  further  and  say  that  since  resort 
to  war  is  ruled  out,  the  negotiations 
must  go  on,  with  whatever  delays 
and  interruptions,  until  they  end 
in  an  agreed  settlement.  This  new 
approach  means,  of  course,  that  all 
thoughts  of  “  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  ”  must  be  abandoned.  Pro¬ 
posals  such  as  those  on  Germany 
which  the  Western  Powers  tabled 
at  the  Foreign  Ministers’  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Geneva  violated  this  prin¬ 
ciple  because  they  were  based  on 
the  foolish  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  give  up  cer¬ 
tain  strategic  positions  in  Europe 
while  the  West  improved  theirs. 
No  quid  pro  quo  was  offered,  so 
the  negotiations  failed.  Sooner  or 
later  they  will  have  to  be  resumed 
on  a  new  basis. 

When  two  parties  to  a  negotia¬ 


tion  are  deadlocked,  agreement  can 
often  be  brought  about  by  a  third, 
independent  party,  who  can  act  as 
a  mediator  or  conciliator,  putting 
forward  compromise  proposals  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  two 
standpoints  and  using  his  influence 
with  first  one  party  and  then  the 
other  to  persuade  them  to  reduce 
their  demands.  If  the  whole  world 
were  divided  into  two  camps,  with 
no  independent  forces,  the  situation 
would  be  desperate.  Fortunately, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  third,  uncom¬ 
mitted  group  of  nations  exists,  and 
it  is  they  who  are  destined  to  serve 
humanity  as  the  mediators  between 
the  two  main  power  blocs. 

India  has  already  exercised  this 
role  in  relation  to  Korea,  Indo¬ 
china  and  Formosa.  We  can  be 
proud  that  it  was  a  British  Labour 
Government  which  gave  Nehru  the 
opportunity  to  act  as  World  Con¬ 
ciliator  No.  1.  We  are  not  entitled 
to  continue  to  take  satisfaction  in 
this  pride  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  welcome  the  part  which  India 
and  the  other  members  of  the  un¬ 
committed  group  are  playing  as 
peacemakers  and  bridge  builders, 
and  which  they  can  only  play  pre¬ 
cisely  because  they  are  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
In  a  situation  where  neither  of  the 
two  power  blocs  dare  resort  to 
force  to  settle  their  differences,  the 
role  of  the  uncommitted  group  must 
certainly  become  more  influential. 
Their  relative  weakness  in  milit¬ 
ary,  though  not  in  political  or 
moral,  power  will  prove  an  asset 
rather  than  a  liability  in  this 
bridgebuilding  function. 
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Axiom  4.  Since  the  potentially 
explosive  forces  of  communism, 
revolutionary  and  anti-colonial 
nationalism  and  expansionist 
private  enterprise  cannot  now  be 
eliminated  (liquidated  by  force), 
they  must  instead  be  integrated 
into  a  working  world  system 
based  on  tolerance  and  understand¬ 
ing,  mutual  accommodation,  peace¬ 
ful  competition  and,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  harmonisation 
of  interests  in  co-operative  activity. 

These  are  wide-embracing  words, 
and  mere  words  will  not  solve  the 
complex  problems  they  evoke.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  these 
problems  here.  We  merely  state 
a  basic  principle  which  must  be 
constantly  kept  in  view  in  all  prac¬ 
tical  questions  of  foreign  policy 
and  which  must  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  actions  of  nations,  political 
parties  and  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments.  So  long  as  the  hydrogen 
bomb  stockpiles  remain,  even  the 
leaders  of  justified  revolts  must 
pause  to  consider  whether  the 
sparks  they  generate  may  not  fly 
too  far.  Even  more,  however,  is 
it  the  duty  and  interest  of  all  the 
Great  Powers  to  prevent  the  sparks 
from  flying  and  to  observe  the 
strictest  non-intervention.  The 
world  cannot  afford  any  more 
Koreas,  Indo-Chinas  or  Guate- 
malas. 

Suez 

Nor  can  the  world  afford  a  flare- 
up  over  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  oil 
of  the  Middle  East.  The  violent 
reaction  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  to  Egypt’s  nationalis¬ 


ation  of  the  Suez  Canal  shows  how 
dangerous  can  be  the  clash  between 
waning  imperialism  and  rising 
nationalism  if  political  under¬ 
standing  is  lacking.  Clem  Attlee 
demonstrated  that  it  was  possible 
to  withdraw  imperial  control  from 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  with 
grace  and  dignity.  The  Tories, 
with  a  sudden  reversion  to  nine¬ 
teenth-century  methods  which  they 
lack  the  power  to  carry  through 
with  success,  have  destroyed  most 
of  the  goodwill  built  up  by  the 
Labour  Government.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  continue  their  folly  in 
other  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
they  may  well  convert  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  imperialism  into  a 
convulsive  death  agony  which  can 
drag  us  all  down  in  disaster. 

The  truth  is  that  peoples  which 
are  just  emerging  from  colonial 
subjection  are  quick  to  claim  all 
the  national  rights  which  long- 
established  nations  take  for  granted. 
Sooner  or  later  all  of  them  will 
insist  that  the  natural  resources 
within  their  territories  shall  be 
used  in  the  first  instance  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  only  by  a  process 
of  fair  exchange  for  the  benefit  of 
other  nations.  They  will  nation¬ 
alise  their  waterways,  their  oil  and 
their  copper,  and  if  we  want  to 
retain  access  to  the  services  and 
materials  which  are  vital  to  our 
own  industry  we  must  be  prepared 
to  send  them  goods  and  services  of 
equivalent  value  in  exchange.  To 
talk  of  fighting  for  control  of  the 
Suez  Canal  or  of  the  oil  is  non¬ 
sense  ;  that  is  the  surest  way  of 
losing  them.  Nor  is  it  any  use 
preaching  international  control 
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until  we  are  prepared  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  the  British  coal 
industry,  the  French  railway  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  Panama  Canal.  When 
all  nations  are  ready  to  surrender 
some  part  of  their  national  sove¬ 
reignty  to  supra-national  authorities 
controlling  vital  commodities  and 
communications  we  shall  have 
taken  a  decisive  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  world  unity.  We  can  then 
fairly  ask  the  young  nations  to  go 
along  with  us  and  accept  the  same 
limitations  of  sovereignty  as  we  do. 
Until  that  happens,  however,  our 
task  is  to  facilitate  the  emergence 
of  national  independence,  not  to 
try  to  suppress  it. 

Above  all,  we  must  seek  peaceful, 
agreed  settlements  of  the  conflicts 
which  arise  from  the  clash  between 
the  old  and  the  new  social  forces. 

For  a  time  we  have  to  rely  upon 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest,  stimulated 
by  fear  of  the  dread  power  of 
nuclear  weapons,  to  confine  the  ex¬ 
plosive  forces  within  safe  bounds. 
Yet  to  rely  upon  the  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent  to  maintain  world  peace  is  a 
dangerous  illusion.  It  burdens 
humanity  with  an  arms  race  of  the 
most  costly  and  frightening  charac¬ 
ter,  and  at  any  time  a  single  error 
of  judgment  or  one  act  of  folly 
can  blow  up  the  magazine. 

The  human  race  cannot  live  and 
remain  sane  for  very  long  under 
a  suspended  sentence  of  death. 
Somehow,  within  a  very  few  years, 
we  have  to  devise  new  policies  and 
create  new  institutions  which  will 
offer,  in  the  post  H-bomb  age,  the 
prospects  of  stable  peace  and  con¬ 


tinuing  social  progress.  Our  two 
final  axioms  are  concerned  with 
this  problem. 

Axiom  5.  National  and  group 
aims  must  be  pursued  by  other 
than  military  means;  that  is,  by 
economic,  ideological,  diplomatic 
and  political  means. 

Countries  like  India  and  Burma 
are  not  interested  in  military  pacts, 
such  as  seato,  but  in  economic 
development.  If  we  want  their 
friendship  we  should  help  India  to 
make  a  success  of  her  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan  and  assist  Burma  to  get 
agricultural  machinery  in  exchange 
for  her  rice  surplus. 

Britain  needs  additional  oil.  So 
do  America,  Russia  and  a  number 
of  other  countries.  We  should 
stop  arming  desert  sheiks  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Americans,  and 
should  promote  the  formation  of  a 
Middle  East  Economic  Commission, 
which  would  allocate  oil  on  a  fair 
shares  basis,  while  ensuring  that 
the  economic  benefits  would  accrue 
to  the  hungry  and  illiterate  masses 
of  the  oil-producing  countries. 

These  examples  illustrate  the 
point  that  once  the  use  of  force  in 
the  pursuit  of  national  aims  is 
abandoned,  national  interests  will 
best  be  promoted  through  proce¬ 
dures  and  institutions  which  har¬ 
monise  the  interests  of  all  nations. 
Although  competition  by  non¬ 
military  means  will  long  continue, 
the  instances  will  multiply  in  which 
competition  will  be  converted  into 
co-operation  and  mutual  aid.  In¬ 
creasingly  the  trend  must  be  to¬ 
wards  the  creation  of  international 
and  even  supra-national  institutions. 
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Axiom  6.  A  stable  peace  can 
be  ensured  only  by  a  single  world 
security  system,  and  continuing 
prosperity  only  by  international 
economic  planning.  Assured  peace 
is  the  primary  requisite,  and  this 
involves  simultaneous  advance 
along  three  lines:  disarmament, 
security,  and  a  world  political 
balance. 

In  the  absence  of  a  world  security 
system  the  nations  seek  security 
through  national  armaments,  but 
these  armaments  in  themselves  in¬ 
crease  the  general  feeling  of  in¬ 
security.  This  is  the  familiar 
dilemma,  but  in  the  hydrogen- 
bomb  age  it  has  acquired  a  special 
form,  which  may  be  stated  thus : 
temporarily,  at  least,  the  nations 
fear  to  resort  to  war  because  of 
the  nuclear  deterrent ;  if  disarma¬ 
ment  leads  to  the  abolition  of  these 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  what 
then  will  prevent  nations  from 
reverting  to  the  use  of  force  to 
get  their  own  way? 

The  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is 
clear :  as  disarmament  proceeds 
the  monopoly  of  military  power 
must  be  progressively  transferred 
to  a  single  world  centre,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  final  stage  of  com¬ 
plete  nuclear  disarmament  is 
reached  there  will  exist  an  Inter¬ 
national  Police  Force  strong 
enough  to.  prevent  any  nation  from 
breaking  the  peace. 

Then  the  problem  arises:  who, 
politically,  is  to  control  this  Inter¬ 
national  Force,  which  will  have 
such  decisive  power?  This  is  the 
problem  which  has  bedevilled  the 
United  Nations  since  its  founda¬ 


tion.  It  has  prevented  any  progress 
being  made  with  the  Military 
Security  clauses  of  the  Charter.  It 
lay  behind  the  wars  in  Korea, 
praised  by  some  as  an  example  of 
collective  security,  and  as  violently 
attacked  by  others  as  a  piece  of 
imperialistic  intervention.  The  real 
issue  is  the  political  one :  who  gives 
the  orders  to  the  police?  Until 
quite  recently  the  American  bloc, 
assisted  by  the  votes  of  22  Latin 
American  states,  has  dominated 
both  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council.  The  Communist 
bloc  has  invariably  been  in  a 
minority  in  both.  How  could  the 
Russians  be  expected  to  surrender 
their  armed  power  and  their 
national  sovereignty  to  a  world 
authority  dominated  by  their  prin¬ 
cipal  opponents?  How,  if  the 
situation  were  reversed,  could  the 
Americans  be  expected  to  hand 
over  the  monopoly  of  military 
power  to  an  organisation  dominated 
by  the  Communist  bloc? 

That  is  the  second  dilemma :  and 
the  answer  to  it  is  the  creation 
within  the  United  Nations  and  in 
international  affairs  generally  of  a 
balanced  political  structure  such 
that  neither  of  the  two  contending 
blocs  is  able  to  dominate  the  other. 
Where  is  the  balancing  force  to 
come  from?  Clearly  from  the  un¬ 
committed  group  of  nations,  led  by 
India,  whose  mediating  role  in 
world  affairs  has  already  attained 
such  significance.  The  change  of 
balance  is  already  in  progress:  the 
group  of  Asian  and  Middle  East 
nations  are  increasingly  working 
together  as  a  new  force  in  uno. 
The  recent  admission  of  16  nations 
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has  further  strengthened  this  group, 
and  before  long  new  independent 
nations  in  Africa,  such  as  Nigeria 
and  the  Gold  Coast,  will  be  added 
to  their  number.  When  China 
takes  her  rightful  place  in  un, 
and  when  India  is  accorded  the 
permanent  seat  in  the  Security 
Council  which  is  already  recog¬ 
nised  as  her  right,  the  process  will 
be  completed.  Something  like  a 
genuine  political  balance  will  be 
created,  with  the  uncommitted 
group  holding  the  casting  votes, 
and  the  conditions  will  be  ripe  for 
the  agreed  transfer  of  dominant 
military  power  from  nation-states 
to  a  world  authority.  This  is  the 
crucial  step  in  the  transition  to 


The  Effect  of  these 
Foreign  Policy 


C'ach  country  has  to  take  these 
new  Axioms  and  make  the 
appropriate  changes  in  its  foreign 
policy — indeed,  in  all  aspects  of 
External  Policy,  including  Defence, 
Commpnwealth  and  Colonial 
Affairs  and  external  economic 
policy. 

In  a  world  of  nation-states  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  achieved 
by  any  one  country  in  the  field  of 
international  policy.  Britain  can¬ 
not  compel  other  countries  to  do 
as  she  wants.  But  British  action 
can  set  an  example  which  others 


world  government.  Once  that  gulf 
has  been  crossed,  the  way  is  open 
for  further  advance  towards  a 
world  system  of  law  and  world 
economic  planning. 

Our  analysis  has  brought  us  a 
long  way :  from  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  to.  world  government.  But 
this  is  the  compulsive  logic  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  age:  there  is  no 
point  in  this  process  at  which  we 
dare  halt  and  cry  “  Enough  Our 
practical  foreign  policy  must  now 
be  worked  out  in  terms  of  these 
new  axioms,  and  every  move  must 
be  related  not  only  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  objective  but  also  to  the  goal 
at  which  we  must  now  aim. 


Axioms  on 


may  follow.  By  forceful  initiative 
she  can  influence  other  countries 
to  pursue  sane  and  rational  policies. 
Despite  Britain’s  relative  decline  in 
military  strength  she  can  exercise 
a  real,  and  sometimes  decisive, 
influence  on  world  affairs  if  she  is 
prepared  to  make  use  of  her  other 
sources  of  strength — economic, 
political  and  moral. 

Before  the  rise  of  Hitler  the 
Labour  Party  was  strongly  opposed 
to  what  was  described  as  “  mili¬ 
tarism  and  power  politics  Since 
then  the  pendulum  has  swung  too 
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far  in  the  other  direction,  so  that 
many  members  of  the  Labour  Party 
have  come  to  accept  the  view  that 
military  power  is  the  primary  factor 
in  international  affairs.  The  time 
has  come  to  correct  the  balance, 
and  to  recognise  that  military  power 
is  one,  but  only  one,  of  several 
power  factors,  and  that  the  other 
factors — economic,  political,  and 
moral,  including  the  power  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  of  collective  non¬ 
violent  action — can  also  play  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  in  the  actual  movement 
of  history.  One  of  the  sources  of 
India’s  influence  in  world  affairs 
today  is  the  fact  that,  although 
she  has  not  discarded  the  military 
weapon,  her  people  learned  in  the 
struggle  for  independence  how  to 
utilise  with  skill  and  courage  the 
non-military  factors  of  power. 

It  is  therefore  nonsense  to  say 
that  if  Britain  does  not  “  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses  ”  in  military  power 
her  influence  in  world  affairs  will 
decline.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  we  should  unilaterally 
disarm,  for  in  an  armed,  anarchic 
world  some  defence  forces  are 
necessary  in  order,  as  John 
Strachey  has  well  said,  “  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  anyone  who  tries  to  rob 
the  hive  will  get  stung.”  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  we  should 
cease  to  weaken  our  economic, 
political  and  moral  power  by 
according  a  privileged  super¬ 
priority  to  military  expenditure.  It 
means,  too,  that  we  have  to  learn 
to  make  the  most  skilful  use  of  our 
real  sources  of  power,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  greatest  possible  weight. 
We  shall  often  achieve  more  success 
by  using  our  weight  as  a  balancing 


factor  than  by  committing  it  con¬ 
stantly  to  one  side  of  the  scales. 

This  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  old  concept  of  a  “  balance  of 
power  ”  still  has  any  validity,  i.e., 
as  a  relationship  of  all  the  factors 
of  power — human,  economic  and 
military — in  which  the  balance  is 
kept  from  tipping  violently  to  one 
side  or  the  other  by  the  skilful 
political  action  of  uncommitted 
nations  and  groups.  Britain  can 
no  longer  remain  secure  and 
supreme  by  playing  off  one  nation 
against  another  (the  old  balance  of 
power),  but  she  can  help  to  main¬ 
tain  world  peace  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  progress  towards  a  rational 
world  order  by  joining  with  other 
nations  like  India  and  Yugoslavia 
in  creating  a  world  equilibrium  of 
political  forces. 


Changes  in  Defence  Policy 

The  first  practical  consequence  for 
British  Foreign  Policy  is  we  must 
place  military  power  lower  down 
in  the  scale  of  priorities  and  accord 
a  higher  place  to  political,  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  values.  There 
should  be  a  decisive  switch  of 
Government  expenditure  from 
armed  forces  and  armaments  to 
economic  and  technical  develop¬ 
ment,  internal  and  external  capital 
investment  and  the  raising  of  living 
standards  in  Britain  and  in  the 
under-privileged  areas  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Reductions  in  Defence  expendi¬ 
ture  should  be  achieved  by  the 
immediate  abolition  of  National 
Service  (although  higher  pay  and 
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amenities  for  regular  forces  will 
offset  some  of  the  saving)  and  by 
substantial  cuts  in  the  development, 
production  and  stock-piling  of 
nuclear  weapons,  long-range 
bombers,  guided  missiles  and  inter¬ 
continental  rockets.  The  saving 
effected  in  monetary  terms  is  less 
important  than  the  release  of  real 
physical  resources  of  skilled  scien¬ 
tific  and  engineering  manpower, 
machines  and  materials  such  as 
steel,  copper  and  high-duty  alloys. 
The  reduction  of  the  effort  to  build 
up  a  large  stockpile  of  atom  and 
hydrogen  bombs  and  of  the  en¬ 
riched  nuclear  fuels  which  go  into 
them  would  render  possible  a  con¬ 
siderable  expansion  and  accelera¬ 
tion  of  Britain’s  Atomic  Power 
programme,  and  an  increasing  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  atomic  reactors  and 
nuclear  fuels.  Our  balance  of 
payments  problems  would  be  solved 
through  the  double  effect  of  a  re¬ 
duction  in  overseas  military  expen¬ 
diture  and  an  increase  in  our  own 
export  potential.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  military  expendi¬ 
ture  is  the  biggest  inflationary 
factor  in  our  economy. 

As  a  corollary  of  this  change  in 
priorities,  military  affairs  must  be 
reduced  from  the  dominant  place 
they  at  present  hold  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hierarchy  to  a  more  sub¬ 
ordinate  position.  The  Chiefs  of 
Staffs  Committee  should  not  be 
able,  in  peace  time,  to  go  over  the 
heads  of  the  Defence  and  Service 
Ministers  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
High-ranking  military  leaders 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  top  Civil  Servants  and  not  as  a 
superior  caste.  They  should  be  re¬ 


garded  purely  as  technical  advisers 
and  executants  within  a  particular 
field  of  government  policy.  They 
should  not,  for  example,  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  political  or  diplomatic 
functions  (as  in  Jordan,  Cyprus, 
Malaya,  Kenya)  ;  nor  should  they 
be  allowed  to  act  as  spokesmen  on 
policy  matters  even  within  their 
own  field  of  Defence. 

Military  Alliances 

Defence  policy  is  a  matter  not  only 
of  national  armed  forces  but  also 
of  military  alliances  with  other 
countries.  It  should  be  recognised 
that  a  military  alliance  is  merely 
an  insurance  policy  of  last  resort, 
and  not  an  appropriate  framework 
for  peacetime  activities.  Alliances 
should  never  be  disguised  by 
specious  pleas  that  they  are  a  form 
of  friendly  association  or  a  basis 
for  economic  and  social  co-opera¬ 
tion  or  the  beginning  of  a  political 
federation.  The  question  of  the 
integration  of  Western  Germany 
in  the  Atlantic  military  alliance 
should,  for  example,  be  recognised 
as  a  purely  military  question  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  the 
quite  separate  question  of  peaceful 
co-operation  between  Germany  and 
her  neighbours. 

Military  pacts  have  political 
consequences 

When  considering  British  associa¬ 
tion  in  military  pacts  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  supposed  increase  in 
defensive  strength  should  be 
weighed  against  the  disadvantages: 
an  increased  commitment  to  defend 
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other  countries  (e.g.,  the  guarantee¬ 
ing  of  Persia’s  northern  frontier 
with  Russia  through  the  Baghdad 
Pact);  weakening  of  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  ;  retaliation 
by  countries  against  whom  the  pact 
is  aimed  (e.g.,  Russian  intervention 
in  the  Middle  East  in  reply  to  the 
Baghdad  Pact);  offence  given  to  un¬ 
committed  countries,  especially  if 
their  interests  are  affected  (e.g., 
Indian  opposition  to  the  Baghdad 
Pact  on  the  ground  that  it  increases 
the  military  strength  of  Pakistan). 
Military  alliances  are,  in  any  case, 
only  a  temporary  and  precarious 
substitute  for  a  single  world 
security  system. 

Britain  should  accordingly  review 
her  military  alliances  in  terms  of 
the  minimum  needs  of  national  (and 
Commonwealth)  self-defence  in  the 
H-bomb  age,  and  not  in  terms  of 
a  global  military  struggle  against 
Communism. 

The  Baghdad  Pact  should  be 
wound  up  in  exchange  for  Russian 
agreement  to  enter  a  Middle  East 
Committee  of  the  Security  Council 
which  would  restrict  the  flow  of 
arms  to  the  Arab  countries  and 
Israel,  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  any  forces  re¬ 
quired  to  deal  with  a  breach  of 
the  peace  by  any  country  in  the 
area.  This  would  make  it  possible 
to  withdraw  British  forces  from 
Cyprus  and  to  accord  full  self- 
determination  to  the  Cypriots. 

The  seato  Pact  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  purely  defensive 
alliance  embracing  Malaya,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  other 


Commonwealth  territories  in  the 
East  Indies.  Laos,  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam  should  be  expressly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  alliance,  since  they 
are  covered  by  the  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Indo-China.  Britain  must 
insist  that  this  Agreement  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  despite  American  opposi¬ 
tion  to  free  elections  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  Atlantic  and  European 
area  Britain  should  for  the  present 
retain  her  defensive  alliance  with 
France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
Norway  and  Denmark.  This  could 
be  operated  through  Western 
European  Union,  but  West  Ger¬ 
many  should  be  excluded  from 
weu  and  also  from  NATO  in  return 
for  Russian  agreement  to  German 
re-unification  through  free  elec¬ 
tions.  (This  is  the  policy  of  the 
German  Social  Democrats.) 

There  remains  the  question  of 
nato.  This  is  at  present  much 
more  than  a  defensive  alliance 
between  the  United  States,  Britain 
and  other  West  European  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  a  vast  integrated  mili¬ 
tary  organisation  engaged  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  global  war  with  the 
Communist  bloc  (as  Lord  Mont¬ 
gomery  has  explained).  By  its  wide 
ramifications,  its  semi-supranational 
structure  and  the  dominant  weignt 
in  it  of  American  military  power, 
it  severely  restricts  British  freedom 
in  military  and  foreign  policy.  The 
Americans  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions,  since  their  main 
striking  arm,  the  us  Strategic  Air 
Force,  is  not  under  the  command 
and  authority  of  nato.  Yet  this 
same  Strategic  Air  Force,  with  its 
main  bases  in  Britain,  Iceland,  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  Middle  East,  has  the 
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function,  if  the  United  States  is 
involved  in  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  delivering  hydrogen 
bombs  on  Moscow,  Leningrad  and 
Baku.  One  important  consequence 
of  this  is  that  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  arising  from 
events  in  any  part  of  the  world 
(including,  for  example,  the  Far 
East),  the  American  bases  in  Britain 
would  be  an  immediate  target  for 
Russian  H-bomb  attacks.  So  long 
as  this  situation  exists  Britain 
stands  to  be  dragged  automatically 
into  a  war  in  whose  origin  she  has 
no  interest,  but  in  which  she  will 
certainly  be  destroyed. 

The  first  step  that  must  be  taken 
is  therefore  to  restore  Britain’s 
right  of  self-determination  on  the 
great  issue  of  peace  or  war.  The 
Americans  should  be  asked  to  give 
an  undertaking  that  they  will  not 
use  nuclear  weapons  anywhere  in 
the  world  without  first  securing 
British  approval.  If  they  refuse 
this  undertaking,  the  only  possible 
course  open  to  us  is  to  request 
them  to  remove  all  their  air  bases 
from  British  territory. 

Secondly,  the  defensive  alliance 
must  be  converted  into  one  between 
equal  partners.  This  means  that 
since  the  American  air  and  other 
military  forces  are  not  subordinated 
to  a  joint  command,  any  arrange¬ 
ments  for  joint  command  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  forces  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  West  European  mem¬ 
bers  of  nato,  and  the  commanders 
should  all  be  European  (including 
British). 

Thirdly,  Britain  should  indicate 
now  her  readiness  to  wind  up  nato 


as  soon  as  a  Convention  on  Dis¬ 
armament  and  World  Security 
comes  into  force.  An  unequivocal 
statement  of  this  character  would 
help  to  relax  tension  and  create  a 
favourable  political  climate  for 
agreement  on  such  a  Convention. 

The  reduction  of  British  military 
expenditure  and  effort  must  be 
paralleled  by  a  reduction  of  over¬ 
seas  commitments.  Apart  from  the 
forces  in  Germany,  the  main  task 
allotted  to  the  Army  is  to  main¬ 
tain  “  law  and  order  ”  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies.  Most  of  these  troops  could 
be  rapidly  withdrawn  if  Britain 
were  to  go  in  wholeheartedly  for 
the  liquidation  of  colonialism. 
Most  colonial  territories  can  now 
be  given  definite,  short-term  dates 
for  independence.  This  applies 
particularly  to  Malaya,  Singapore, 
Nigeria,  Gold  Coast,  Kenya,  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  Uganda  and  British 
Guiana.  Cyprus  should  have  full 
self-determination  now.  The 
archaic  system  of  British  “  protec¬ 
tion  ”  over  the  oil-rich  sheikdoms 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Kuwait,  Bah¬ 
rein,  Qatar,  etc.)  must  quickly  be 
wound  up.  But  political  indepen¬ 
dence  is  not  enough.  There  must 
be  guarantees  against  political  or 
economic  exploitation  by  “  white  ” 
minorities,  and  there  must  be  large- 
scale  economic  aid  on  the  basis  of 
free  and  equal  co-operation.  This 
alone  will  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  “  terrorism  ”.  All 
conscripts  should  be  withdrawn 
from  colonial  territories. 

End  the  Cold  War 

Coming  to  the  field  of  Foreign 
Policy  in  the  narrow  sense,  Britain 
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must  take  decisive  steps  to  reduce 
tension  and  to  make  a  reality  of 
peaceful  co-existence,  both  in  its 
competitive  and  its  co-operative 
forms.  Applying  the  principle  of 
no  change  in  the  status  quo  except 
by  peaceful  means,  Britain  should 
declare  that  she  is  not  hostile  to 
Communism  as  such,  will  not  try 
to  promote  the  overthrow  of  Com¬ 
munist  governments  or  the  “  liber¬ 
ation  ”  (other  than  by  peaceful 
internal  means)  of  alleged  “  captive 
peoples”,  and  will  not  repress  Com¬ 
munist  movements  where  these 
comply  with  peaceful  democratic 
processes.  The  new  line  announced 
at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
recognising  the  possibility  of  the 
peaceful  and  democratic  advance 
to  socialism  in  capitalist  countries, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  gesture  in  the 
direction  of  mutual  tolerance  and 
the  avoidance  of  violent  conflicts. 
It  should  be  welcomed  and 
answered  by  a  declaration  in  like 
character. 

British  Foreign  Policy  must  be 
directed  towards  strengthening  the 
mediating  and  balancing  forces  in 
the  world.  Warm  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  should  therefore  be 
given  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
Nehru  and  of  other  governments 
which  seek  to  remain  independent 
of  all  power  blocs.  Far  from  seek¬ 
ing  to  drag  countries  like  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Yugoslavia,  India  and 
Burma  into  the  Western  military 
pacts,  we  should  welcome  their 
sturdy  courage  in  staying  “  un¬ 
committed  ”,  and  should  use  every 
opportunity  to  bring  them  in  as 
mediators  in  disputes. 


One  important  way  of  recognis¬ 
ing  India’s  new  significance  in 
world  affairs  is  to  include  her 
amongst  the  Permanent  Members 
of  the  Security  Council  of  un. 
This  will  require  a  revision  of  the 
Charter  so  as  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Perma¬ 
nent  Members.  A  Revision  Con¬ 
ference  can  be  held  next  year,  and 
with  British  backing  this  change 
should  secure  the  necessary 
unanimous  support  of  the  existing 
Permanent  Members. 

Eliminate  the  “  Trouble  Spots  ” 

The  methods  of  negotiation  and 
mediation  must  be  applied  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  world’s 
“  trouble  spots  ”,  where  conflicts 
have  already  produced  violence  or 
where  violence  will  breed  if  accep¬ 
table  solutions  are  not  found.  These 
trouble  spots  exist  particularly  in 
areas  where  the  two  power  blocs 
rub  against  one  another  ;  that  is, 
where  their  supposed  strategic 
zones  meet  and  overlap.  Such 
areas  are  Germany,  the  Middle 
East  (especially  Persia),  Indo-China, 
Formosa,  Korea.  Formerly  Austria 
formed  part  of  the  overlapping 
strategic  zones  in  Europe,  but  a 
solution  was  found  by  converting 
Austria  into  a  neutralised  buffer 
area.  Both  sides  withdrew  their 
troops  and  bases,  and  Austria  her¬ 
self  agreed  not  to  join  either  the 
Eastern  or  the  Western  military 
bloc. 

The  “  Austrian  -solution  ”  forms 
a  model  which  could  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  applied  in  Germany,  and 
also  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East. 
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This  involves  a  radical  revision  of 
Western  policy,  which  has  so  far 
sought  (in  Germany)  to  eject  the 
Russians  from  the  positions  they 
hold  in  the  East,  while  advancing 
Western  military  bases  to  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line.  Sir  Anthony  Eden  at 
the  “  Summit  Conference  ”  in 
Geneva  put  forward  a  tentative 
plan  for  a  neutralised  zone  either 
side  of  the  dividing  line  in  Ger¬ 
many.  That  plan  was  killed  by 
Dr.  Adenauer  and  Mr.  Dulles,  with 
the  tacit  consent  of  Mr.  Macmillan. 
It  should  be  revived  and  form  the 
basis  for  a  new  Western  initiative. 
The  German  pot  cannot  be  allowed 
to  brew  indefinitely,  or  before  long 
it  will  boil  up  in  a  nasty  mess. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  interests 
of  the  peoples  of  that  area  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  demand  an 
early  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Israeli-Arab  dispute,  the  ending  of 
all  relics  of  colonial  overlordship 
and  fair  and  open  access  to  oil 
supplies.  It  is  clear  that  these  prob¬ 
lems  cannot  be  solved  through 
military  pacts  or  through  seeking, 
vainly,  to  exclude  the  Soviet  Union 
from  influence  in  an  area  of  the 
world  bordering  her  frontiers.  The 
first  step  to  a  settlement  must  be 
the  inclusion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
—on  an  equal  basis — in  Four 
Power  discussions,  with  the  aim  of 
a  joint  initiative  for  pacification. 
Thereafter  all  the  countries  of  the 
area  must  participate,  through  the 
United  Nations,  in  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  which  provides  that  Israel 
can  exist  as  a  viable  state,  that  the 
Arab  refugees  are  resettled,  and 
that  the  oil  supplies  of  the  area 
can  be  made  available  to  the 


countries  which  need  them  on  terms 
which  secure  major  economic  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  people  of  the  Arab 
countries. 

In  all  these  “  trouble  spots,”  as 
in  those  of  the  Far  East,  the  essen¬ 
tial  principle  must  be  observed  of 
ensuring  peaceful  settlements 
through  mutual  concessions  by  the 
Great  Powers,  and  through  match¬ 
ing  withdrawals  by  the  Powers  from 
strategic  control  over  these  areas. 

Speed  up  Disarmament 

Such  political  settlements  will  assist,, 
and  will  be  assisted  by,  a  substan¬ 
tial  measure  of  agreed,  universal 
disarmament.  The  amount  of 
common  ground  between  the  Great 
Powers  in  this  field  is  now  so  great 
that  public  opinion  will  be  unable 
to  understand  any  further  delay  in 
the  signing  of  an  actual  Disarma¬ 
ment  Treaty.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Russians,  after  making  difficulties 
for  a  number  of  years,  have  now 
accepted  in  full  all  the  reasonable 
and  practicable  proposals  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  West.  A  substantial 
cut  in  conventional  armaments, 
under  effective  control,  could  now 
be  brought  about  within  a  matter 
of  months.  Thereafter  it  should 
be  possible  to  proceed,  as  goodwill 
and  mutual  confidence  accumulate,, 
to  the  more  difficult,  but  essential, 
task  of  securing  the  controlled 
abolition  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
all  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.  Public  opinion  must  be  vigi¬ 
lant,  however,  to  ensure  that  we 
are  not  fobbed  off  with  a  scheme 
which  provides  for  control  without 
effective  disarmament,  which  would 
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be  nearly  as  bad  as  disarmament 
without  effective  control. 

If  we  can  once  get  started  on 
real  disarmament,  the  process  is 
likely  to  continue.  Before  it  gets 
very  far,  however,  the  problem  is 
bound  to  arise  of  replacing  the 
existing  one-sided  security  pacts, 
such  as  nato  and  the  Warsaw 
Group,  by  all-in  security  systems 
under  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  While  provisional 
experiments  in  regional  security 
agreements  can  be  made  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  it  has  to  be 
recognised  that  “  Security  is  in¬ 
divisible,”  and  that  there  is  no  real 
substitute  for  a  single  system  of 
World  Security,  operated  by  a  single 
World  authority.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  begin  even  now  to 
work  out  detailed  plans  for  bring¬ 
ing  into  force  the  cold-stored  Mili¬ 
tary  Security  clauses  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  so  that  at  least 
the  nucleus  of  an  International 
Police  Force  can  be  created.  As 
we  have  shown  above,  such  a  force 
can  only  develop  and  eventually 
become  the  principal  instrument  for 
preventing  breaches  of  the  peace, 
if  it  is  subject  to  a  balanced,  objec¬ 
tive  political  control  in  which  all 
the  nations — capitalist,  socialist, 
communist  and  “  uncommitted 
can  have  confidence. 


World  Mutual  Aid 

If  some  measure  of  disarmament 
is  achieved,  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  speedy  establishment  of  the 


Special  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Economic  Development.  This  must 
be  expanded  into  a  massive  plan 
of  World  Mutual  Aid. 

In  considering  the  question  of 
aid  to  the  under-developed  areas 
we  have  to  avoid  both  private  capi¬ 
talist  exploitation  and  forms  of  aid 
to  which  military,  political  or 
economic  conditions  are  attached. 
Since  the  war  the  bulk  of  private 
investment  in  these  areas  has  gone 
into  the  extractive  industries,  from 
which  quick  profits  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  World  Bank  and  the 
recently  formed  International  Fin¬ 
ance  Corporation  are  motivated  by 
the  orthodox  financial  conceptions 
of  bankers  and  capitalist  econo¬ 
mists,  with  the  result  that  countries 
which  pursue  policies  of  nationali¬ 
sation  and  of  deficit-financing  (such 
as  India  and  Egypt)  can  expect 
little  help  from  these  sources.  Nine- 
tenths  of  American  government  aid 
is  dominated  by  military  or 
political  considerations. 

Socialists  must  therefore  place 
the  main  emphasis  on  public  invest¬ 
ment,  financed  by  the  governments 
of  the  contributing  countries,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  international  (un) 
agencies,  and  managed  internally 
by  the  recipient  countries  without 
conditions  or  external  control.  The 
under-developed  countries  are  now 
fully  aware  that  a  higher  standard 
of  living  depends  on  the  use  of 
horsepower  and  machinery,  and  no 
obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  industrialisation.  External 
aid  can  help  to  make  this  process 
less  painful  than  it  has  been  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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International  economic  planning 

At  the  same  time  these  countries 
want  as  far  as  possible  to  pay  their 
way.  They  must  therefore  be 
helped  to  secure  stable  markets 
and  fair  prices  for  their  primary 
products.  We  must  end  the  system 
by  which  the  wages  of  Malayan 
rubber  workers,  for  example,  fluc¬ 
tuate  violently  with  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  international  rubber 
market.  We  must  therefore  seek 
to  build  up  through  the  United 
Nations  a  series  of  International 
Commodity  Boards  equipped  with 
adequate  financial  resources  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  buy  and  sell  stocks, 
so  evening  out  surpluses  and 
deficiencies,  and  assuring  steady 
markets  and  fair,  stable  prices  to 
the  producing  countries.  Oil,  rub¬ 
ber,  copper,  tin,  cotton,  wheat  and 
rice  are  some  of  the  principal  com¬ 
modities  for  which  such  control 
Boards  are  required.  Nuclear  raw 
materials  should,  of  course,  be 
covered  by  the  proposed  inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

In  the  economic  field,  however, 
just  as  in  the  political  field,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
creation  of  world  institutions.  We 
have  to  encourage  every  attempt  to 
extend  economic  planning  by 
agreement  and  under  democratic 
control,  beyond  the  national  level. 
Britain  and  all  West  European 
countries  are  faced  with  recurrent 
balance  of  payments  problems  and 
are  dangerously  open  to  the  reper¬ 
cussions  of  American  economic 
instability.  They,  and  the  over¬ 
seas  territories  associated  with  them 
(now  principally  the  Sterling  Area), 


face  the  common  problem  of  ex¬ 
panding  their  resources  of  vital 
raw  materials  and  of  preventing 
them  from  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  insatiable  American  economy. 


Common  problems 

These  common  problems  require 
common  action.  The  Sterling  Area 
and  Western  Europe  should 
develop  common  economic  insti¬ 
tutions  to  plan  their  trade,  their 
investment  and  their  economic  re¬ 
lations  with  the  communist  (rouble) 
bloc  on  the  one  side  and  the  dollar 
bloc  on  the  other.  Embargoes  on 
ordinary  commercial  trade  between 
East  and  West  must  be  swept  away. 
Existing  institutions  like  oeec,  the 
European  Payments  Union,  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
and  the  sterling-dollar  pool  should 
be  developed  into  planning  insti¬ 
tutions,  equipped  with  adequate 
powers  and  resources.  Britain 
should  consider  the  economic, 
political  and  strategic  advantages 
of  entering  as  a  full  member  into 
the  proposed  plan  for  a  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (Eura- 
tom) — this  must  not  be  left  to  be 
dominated  by  Germany. 

While  Socialists  should  press  for 
these  forms  of  economic  integra¬ 
tion,  they  must  ensure  that  they 
are  not  dominated  either  by  pri¬ 
vate  capitalist  interests  or  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  bureaucrats.  They  must 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  demo¬ 
cratically  elected  persons. 

Socialists  must  also  put  special 
emphasis  on  bringing  economic  aid 
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to  those  countries  which  are  moving 
in  a  socialist  direction.  The  Indian 
Congress  has  now  proclaimed  that 
its  aim  is  the  establishment  of  a 
socialist  co-operative  common¬ 
wealth.  The  Second  Five  Year 
Plan  is  the  first  instalment  of  this 
policy.  We  must  ensure  that  India 
gets  the  necessary  external  aid — 
and  trade — to  ensure  the  success  of 
this  Plan.  Here  is  a  gigantic  test 
case  of  whether  Democratic 


Socialism  can  succeed  in  an  econo¬ 
mically  backward  country.  We 
must  not  let  it  fail.  There  can  be 
few  more  important  tasks  for 
socialists  than  that  of  helping  for¬ 
ward  by  every  means  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  the  great  social  (experiments 
now  proceeding  in  India,  Burma, 
Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  South- 
East  Asia.  The  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  area  will  have  a 
decisive  effect  on  world  trends. 


The  Task  of  the  Labour  Party 


'T'HE  FOREIGN  POLICY  On  which 
A  the  Labour  Party  fought  and 
won  the  1945  General  Election  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  “  Left 
speaking  to  Left  ”  (enunciated  by 
Ernest  Bevin  at  the  preceding 
Blackpool  Conference).  It  included 
a  specific  pledge  to  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  in  peacetime  the  wartime  co¬ 
operation  between  Britain,  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Labour  Government  to 
carry  out  these  principles,  but  we 
know  that  for  various  reasons 
Ernest  Bevin  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  became 
convinced  that  the  Russians  were 
not  prepared  to  co-operate  on  a 
reasonable  basis.  They  went  fur¬ 
ther  than  this  and  drew  the  con¬ 
clusion  from  certain  Russian  actions 
that  Britain  and  other  Western 


countries  were  threatened  by  an 
aggressive,  expansionist  Com¬ 
munism. 

The  French  Socialist  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Guy  Mollet,  recently 
stated  in  an  interview  in  the 
United  States  News  and  World 
Report  (6.4.56)  that  he  had  “  never 
believed  such  a  menace  (of  Soviet 
military  aggression)  existed.”  Be 
this  as  it  may,  many  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Labour  Party  and 
other  Western  Socialist  Parties  did 
profess  in  1947-1951  to  believe  in 
such  a  menace.  They  drew  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  necessary 
for  socialists  and  capitalists  to  co¬ 
operate  against  communism  and 
“  in  defence  of  democracy." 
Externally  this  co-operation  took 
the  form  of  a  close  military  and 
diplomatic  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  reflected  in  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Conference,  the  formation 
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of  nato,  the  introduction  of  us 
air  bases  into  Britain,  and — ad¬ 
mittedly  under  American  pressure 
— large-scale  British  re-armament 
and,  later,  the  re-armament  of 
Western  Germany. 

Internally  this  co-operation  trans¬ 
lated  itself  into  the  acceptance  of 
bi-partisanship  in  Foreign  and 
Defence  Policies.  When  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  was  able  to  say  in 
1948-49  that  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  had  adopted  the  policy  which 
he  advocated  at  Fulton,  Missouri, 
in  March,  1946,  he  could  not  be 
seriously  contradicted.  On  all 
major  questions  (re-armament, 
ratification  of  Paris  Agreements, 
etc.)  this  bi-partisanship  was  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  years  1947 
to  1955. 

Both  the  internal  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  aspects  of  this  co-operation 
had  obviously  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences  for  socialists,  not  only  in 
Britain  but  also  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  on  the  Continent. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  co-oper¬ 
ation  capitalism,  which  had  been 
seriously  discredited  by  the  war,  was 
restored  as  a  dominant  force  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
in  Britain,  Western  Germany 
(where,  in  face  of  American  oppo¬ 
sition,  Ernest  Bevin  gave  up  his 
plans  for  the  nationalisation  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry),  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy.  The  right-wing 
political  parties,  equally  discredited 
in  1945,  were  able  to  regain  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  in  all  of  these 
countries  and  also  in  the  “  white  ” 
Dominions.  Gains  made  in  domes¬ 
tic  policies  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  over-riding  necessities  of 


defence  and  foreign  policy.  There 
was  a  loss  of  the  power  to  pursue 
an  independent  British  foreign 
policy — let  alone  a  socialist  one — 
and  “  Left  ”  almost  ceased  “speak¬ 
ing  to  Left  ”  across  national  fron¬ 
tiers.  Finally  the  Socialist  parties 
of  all  the  Western  Countries  were 
rent  and  weakened  by  violent  inter¬ 
nal  dissensions  on  every  major  issue 
of  foreign  policy. 

The  advocates  of  socialist-capi¬ 
talist  co-operation  did  not  dispute 
the  existence  of  these  grave  dis¬ 
advantages.  They  argued,  however, 
that  they  were  a  part  of  the  price 
that  had  to  be  paid  to  ensure  a 
successful  defence  against  com¬ 
munism.  Whether  or  not  they  were 
right  in  this  assessment  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  What  matters  most  to¬ 
day,  however,  is  that  the  assump¬ 
tions  on  which  this  policy  was 
based  no  longer  hold  good. 


The  End  of  Bi-Partisanship 

The  case — if  ever  there  was  one — 
for  internal  and  external  bi-parti¬ 
sanship  has  now  ceased  to  exist, 
for  two  main  reasons. 

Firstly,  the  policy  of  military 
opposition  to  communism  has  now 
reached  a  dead  end.  After  years 
of  struggle  to  build  up  “  prepon¬ 
derant  military  power  ”  (in 
Churchill’s  Fulton  phrase),  the 
Western  Powers  have  to  concede 
that  the  Russians  have  reached 
parity  in  nuclear  weapons,  while 
retaining  their  superiority  in  con¬ 
ventional  armed  forces.  The 
Russians  are  so  confident  of  their 
security  in  military  terms  that  they 
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are  now  clearly  concentrating  their 
main  efforts  in  the  economic  and 
political  fields. 

Secondly,  in  the  competition  with 
communism  in  the  economic,  social 
and  ideological  fields  an  alliance 
with  the  capitalists  is,  for  socialists, 
a  liability  and  not  an  asset. 

The  practical  demonstration  of 
this  statement  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Russians  are  win¬ 
ning  friends  and  influencing  people 
amongst  the  uncommitted  countries 
of  South-East  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East,  while  the  capitalist  countries 
are  left  hopelessly  behind.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  in  the  past  the 
Western  countries  have  given  far 
more  economic  aid  to  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  than  have  the 
Russians,  but  the  comment  of  Guy 
Mollet,  in  the  already  quoted  inter¬ 
view,  is  worth  noting.  “  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  Americans  in  par¬ 
ticular  .  .  .  have  found  the  means 
in  those  regions  (the  Far  East)  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  make 
themselves  detested  each  time  they 
gave  a  gift.”  They  had  behaved,  he 
said,  as  preachers  and  big  brothers. 
“If  you  attach  a  political  condition, 
a  commercial  condition,  you  are 
lost.”  A  convincing  example  of 
this  is  the  American  action  in  re¬ 
fusing  economic  aid  to  Cambodia 
and  in  pressing  Siam  and  South 
Vietnam  to  impose  an  economic 
boycott  on  that  country,  because  its 
socialist  leader,  Prince  Sihanouk, 
has  insisted  on  pursuing  a 
“  neutralist  ”  foreign  policy. 

In  the  future,  however,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  will  be  able  increasingly  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  a 


planned,  public  enterprise  economy 
over  a  private  enterprise,  profit- 
dominated  one.  The  Russians  have, 
for  example,  offered  to  take 
Burma’s  entire  rice  surplus  for 
several  years  in  exchange  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  machinery. 
The  British  Government  cannot 
make  a  similar  offer  because  they 
leave  rice  dealing  to  private  mer¬ 
chants  who  just  aren’t  interested. 
The  Russians  offer  long-term  loans 
for  capital  investment  at  2  or  2\ 
per  cent.  The  capitalist  countries 
offer  shorter-term  loans  at  5^  or  6 
per  cent.  The  difference  between 
2  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent,  is  a 
difference  between  two  economic 
systems,  and  the  uncommitted 
countries  will  be  quick  to  show 
which  they  prefer. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Tory-capitalists  cannot  compete 
successfully  with  the  Communisrs 
because  they  are  inhibited  by  their 
doctrinaire  preference  for  private 
enterprise  and  profit-making,  by 
their  class  attitude  to  relations  with 
popular  movements,  by  their  im¬ 
perialist  traditions  and  by  their 
general  conservatism.  Their  failure 
causes  them  to  fall  back  qn  out¬ 
moded  balance  of  power  policies 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  being  un¬ 
able  to  offer  an  effective  alterna¬ 
tive  to  Communism,  they  are 
driven  back  on  military  methods. 

Democratic  Socialists,  on  the 
other  hand,  can — if  they  are  true 
to  their  own  professions — offer  an 
alternative  which  is  superior  to 
both  capitalism  and  communism. 
They  are  able  to  understand  and 
sympathise  with  popular  aspira¬ 
tions.  They  are— or  they  should 
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be — on  the  side  of  the  common 
people  everywhere  in  their  struggles 
against  the  vestiges  of  colonialism 
and  in  their  fight  for  political  and 
economic  emancipation.  They  can 
offer  to  the  underdeveloped  and 
uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world 
the  advantages  of  the  planned 
economy  and  public  enterprise 
combined  with  those  of  political 
liberty  and  respect  for  human 
rights. 

The  time  has  come  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Socialists  to  have  faith  in 
their  own  beliefs  and  policies. 
They  must  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  they  have  their  inde¬ 
pendent  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  wofld  peace  and  economic  and 
social  wellbeing. 

That  is  why  the  British  Labour 
Party  now  has  every  reason,  and 
a  profound  duty,  to  proclaim  and 
press  its  own  independent  Foreign 
Policy.  It  should  now  challenge 
the  Tory  Government  on  every 
aspect  of  external  affairs. 


Changes  needed  in  the  Labour 
Party’s  attitude  to  Foreign 

Affairs 

To  present  an  effective  challenge 
to  the  Tories  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Labour  Party  has  to  do  two 
things.  It  has  first  to  break  away 
from  some  of  its  own  attitudes 
which  are  relics  of  the  pre-hydro- 
gen  bomb  age  and  of  the  period 
of  socialist-capitalist  co-operation. 
It  has,  secondly,  to  formulate  its 
own  constructive  alternatives  to 
Tory  policy.  These  changes  can 
be  deduced  from  the  earlier  argu¬ 


ments  in  this  pamphlet,  but  we 
will  set  them  out  here  in  the  form 
of  a  brief  summary  of  our  main 
proposals. 


Negative  Changes 

The  Labour  Party  should: 

1.  End  all  aspects  of  bi-partisan¬ 
ship  in  Foreign  and  Defence 
Policy. 

2.  Refrain  from  supporting  the 
Tory  Government  even  in  a 
period  of  national  crisis  (as 
over  Suez),  when  the  crisis  is 
the  result  of  Tory  folly. 

3.  Abandon  support  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  containment  of  communism 
by  means  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  forward  military  bases 
and  the  creation  of  military 
pacts,  such  as  seato  and  the 
Baghdad  Pact  (“Pactomania”). 
It  should  cease  to  use  the  term 
“  collective  security  ”  to  cover 
one-sided  military  alliances 

SUCh  as  NATO. 

4.  Disown  and  discourage  the 
policy  of  seeking,  by  outside 
pressure,  the  overthrow  of  the 
communist  regimes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

5.  Stop  pressing  the  German 
Social  Democrats  to  accept 
German  incorporation  in 
nato,  and  stop  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  Asian  Governments  and 
socialist  parties  to  give  up  their 
“  non-alignment  ”  policies. 

6.  Acknowledge  that  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Paris  Agreements 
has  failed  to  bring  about  a 
united  Germany  or  the  with- 
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drawa!  of  Soviet  power  from 
East  Germany. 

7.  Discourage  attempts  to  con¬ 
vert  nato  and  other  military 
pacts  into  permanent  peace¬ 
time  organisations,  or  to  dress 
up  military  alliances  in  a  sham 
respectability  by  adding  on 
social  and  economic  functions 
or  by  trying  to  convert  them 
into  political  federations. 


Positive  Changes 

The  Labour  Party  should  make 
clear  that,  the  implications  of  the 
H-bomb  and  of  the  revolt  of  the 
oppressed  peoples  demand  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  Foreign  Policy. 
The  long-term  aims  of  such  a  policy 
must  be  worked  out  in  terms  of 
a  unified  world,  in  which  world 
institutions  safeguard  peace,  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  economic  ad¬ 
vancement  of  all  peoples.  Short¬ 
term  aims  must  be  compatible  with 
these  long-term  aims.  The  basic 
strategy  in  international  affairs 
should  be  the  creation  of  a  balance 
between  the  capitalist,  socialist, 
communist  and  uncommitted  areas, 
so  that  no  one  group  can  dominate 
international  relations  and  all  are 
compelled,  in  their  own  interest,  to 
harmonise  their  interests  with  those 
of  others.  In  this  way  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  will  grow  out  of  interlock¬ 
ing  interests,  and  the  transition  to 
supra-national  institutions,  embrac¬ 
ing  all  sections  of  the  human  race, 
will  become  feasible. 

The  Labour  Party  should  lay 
special  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
change  over  from  the  building  up 


of  military  strength  to  policies  of 
peaceful,  competitive  and — increas¬ 
ingly — co-operative  co-existence. 
The  new  revolutionary  forces  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  must  be  wel¬ 
comed,  encouraged  and  peacefully 
integrated  into  the  growing  unity 
of  human  institutions.  The  Labour 
Party  should  advocate  large-scale 
public  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  economic  planning  in  the 
Commonwealth,  West  European 
and  Middle  East  regions,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  trade  barriers,  agreed 
controlled  disarmament,  the  peace¬ 
ful  development  of  atomic  energy 
under  international  control,  and  the 
creation  of  a  single  system  of 
world  security  through  the  United 
Nations. 

As  an  indication  of  Labour’s  new 
outlook  on  international  affairs  a 
series  of  demands  should  be  put 
forward  in  Parliament,  supported 
by  a  campaign  in  the  country,  in 
the  press  and  in  political  broad¬ 
casts.  The  following  points  should 
be  included : 

1.  The  abolition  of  conscription. 

2.  A  substantial  cut  in  Defence 
expenditure  on  nuclear 
weapons,  without  necessarily 
waiting  for  international  agree¬ 
ment. 

3.  Immediate  large-scale  econo¬ 
mic  aid  (made  possible 
through  the  savings  on  defence) 
for  India  and  the  other  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  also  for 
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4.  Conclusion  of  a  Disarmament 
Convention,  on  the  basis  of 
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the  French  and  Russian  pro¬ 
posals.  / 

5.  A  new  Four-Power  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Germany  with  a 
specific  Western  offer  to  re¬ 
lease  Germany  from  nato  and 
weu,  in  exchange  for  re¬ 
unification  and  free  elections. 

6.  A  Middle  East  Conference, 
instituted  jointly  by  Britain, 
France,  Russia  and  America, 
to  secure  agreement  on  an 
arms  embargo,  an  Arab- 
Israeli  settlement,  fair  alloca¬ 
tion  of  oil  resources,  an 
economic  development  plan 
(under  a  un  Middle  East 
Economic  Commission),  and 
an  all-in  regional  security 
agreement  (under  U.N.),  re¬ 
placing  the  Baghdad  Pact. 

7.  A  British  initiative  for  the 
creation  within  uno  of  Inter¬ 
national  Commodity  Boards 
for  key  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  and  of  an  Inter- 
national  Communications 
Authority  to  supervise  all  rail, 
air  and  waterways  of  inter¬ 
national  importance. 

8.  The  proper  representation  of 
the  Chinese  People’s  Republic 
in  un,  and  the  restoration 


of  normal  trading  relations 
with  China,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  communist  countries. 

9.  The  implementation  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Indo¬ 
china,  including  free  elections 
for  a  united  Vietnam,  and  the 
ending  of  economic  pressure 
on  Cambodia  and  other  S.E. 
Asian  states  to  join  the  seato 
pact. 

10.  Self-determination  now  for 
Cyprus,  Malaya,  Singapore,  the 
Gold  Coast,  Nigeria  and 
British  Guiana,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  economic  aid  and  the 
end  of  military  measures. 
Short-term  dates  for  political 
independence  in  Kenya  and 
other  colonies. 

11.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy,  on  the  assumption  that 
all  future  production  of  fissile 
material  will  be  available  for 
civil  use. 

12.  A  re-orientation  of  foreign 
and  defence  policy  to  ensure 
an  independent  British  voice 
in  international  affairs,  and 
an  open  disavowal  of  “  cold 
war  ”  and  “  brink  of  war  ” 
policies. 
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